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INTRODUCTION 

QuiNTUs Mucius/ the Au- 
gur, used to repeat very 
entertainingly from mem- 
ory many oi the sayings 
oi Caius Laelius,'' his fa- 
ther-in-law, to whom ^- 



^%^t»oiuic anci 

ted, I remained at 
man's side. It thi 
pened that I was 2 
commit to memory 
of his longer disc 
as well as his brie 
pithy remarks, an 
dcvote myself to tl 
creasing 01 my own \ 
ledge through his wis 
When he died I attj 
myself to Scaevola, 
Pontifex Maximus, \ 
I venture to call the 



place. I return now to the 
Augur. 

Among the many that 
I remember, I recall in par- 
ticular one occasion when, 
seated, as was his custom, 
in his hemicyclium* with 
myself and a few of his 
mostintimatefriendsabout 
him, he chanced to speak 
of a matter that w:is then 




peat to us a conversatioi 
about friendship whicl 
Laelius had held with hin 
and with his other son-in 
law, Caius Fannius,^ th< 
son of Marcus, a few day; 
after the death of Afri 
canus." The substancc 
of this conversation ] 
committed to memory, 
and I have set it forth in 
my own words in this es- 
say, casting the matter in 
the form of a dialogue to 



feel that he has been list- 
ening Cothe speakers thera- 
selves. 

For you have often 
urged me to write some- 
thing on this topic, and it 
appears to n:ie a!so to be 
one that is worthy of the 
consideration ot all, and 
especially of such friends 
as ourselves. I was, thcre- 
tbre, very wiliing to grant 
your requesr, and in grant- 
ing it to be ot service to 
others ;ilso. And as in 
"CatotheElder,"or "Old 
Age," which was inscribcd 
to you, I introduced the 
aged Cato" as the chiet 
disputant, because no chur- 
acter seemed to me so 
suited to one who should 



m vigor; so it has seei 
to me fitting to assigr 
Laelius the thoughts ab 
friendship which Scaev 
remembered that he 
tered, especially since 
have heard from our 
ders that the intimacvtl 
existed between Lael 
and Publius Scipio" m 
very remarkable. Besid 
this method of presentii 
the subject, resting as 
does on the authority • 
illustrioii*; m#^n ^^ ^ — 



I, when I read my own 
book on " Old Age,"some- 
times feel that it is not I 
who am speaking, but 
Cato himself. 

As I, an old man, then 
wrote to ari old man of 
old age, so now I write 
lovingly of friendship to 
the best of friends. Then 
Cato spoke, a raan older 
than almost all his con- 
temporaries and of greater 

Eractical wisdom than any; 
ut now that friendship is 
the theme, Laelius, a man 




of Africanus. The con- 
versation is opened by 
them and LaeHus replies. 
Their whole talk is of 
friendship; and in what 
they say you will find 
yourself portrayed. 




THE CONVERSATION 

Fannics. That is true, 
pLaelius. For there never 
wafi a bcttcr man t!ian At- 
ricanus, nor one niore il- 
lustrious. But you should 
remember in your griet 
that the eyes ot ail men 
are now turncd upou yon, 
whom ihey both rhink 
and call the Wise. For al- 
though, as we know, this 
title was given by our ta- 
thers to Luciijs Atilius,"' 
and recently to Marcus 
Cato,'^ both ot thein rc- 
ceived it tbr reasons some- 



account of the variety of 
his attainments : for so 
much practical wisdom 
both in the Senate and the 
courts — so much fbresight 
in planning, energy in ex- 
ecution, and skill in de- 
fense — was credited to 
him, that in his later years 
" the Wise " became as it 
were his distinguishing 
name. You, on the other 
hand, are so esteemed, not 
only on account of your 




you are wise, not as the 
crowd reckons wisdom, 
but in that higher sense, 
understood only by the 

truly learned, in which it 
was said that iii all Greece 
no one was wise save that 
one man '^ at Athens who 
was declared to be thc 
wisesc by the Delphic ora- 
cle (for the Seven, though 
so called, are not held to 
belong to the number ot 
the truly wise by those who 
think more protbundly). 

This wisdom people 
think you posscss — -a wis- 
doiii which ttachos you to 
seek the source of all hap- 
piness in yourself alone, 
and toesteem thc haps and 




cant in comparison with 
virtue. Accordingly they 
are asking me, and Scae- 
vola too, I suppose, how 
you are bearing the death 
of Africanus; and their 
curiosity is increased by 
the tact that recently when 
we assembled, as usual, for 




self-restraintthegriefwhich 
the death of this most ex- 
ceUenl man and very dear 
friend has caused you, 
though you are too fiill ot 
human kindness not to suf- 
fer keenly from the loss. I 
tell thcm,however, thatthe 
reason of your absence 
from the official meeting 
otthe Augurs wasnotyour 
affliction but ill-liealtb. 

Laki.ius, And you an- 
swered well, Scaevola, and 
truly. For had I been 
well I ought not on ac- 
count of my unhappiness 
to have neglected a duty 
whjch I have alwayspunc- 
tually dischargcd ; nor do 
I think that any mis- 




of firm character to be 
guilty of such shortcom- 
ings. But, Fannius, when 
you tell rae that wisdom 
and virtue are attributed 
to me beyond what I can 
admitor desire, you speak 
as a friend ; and I do not 
think tbat yOur judgment 





jien lost were boys : Cato's 
Eson was a mature and hon- 
f ored man. Wheretbre do 
not heedlessly preter to 
Cato even the man whom 
Apollo declared to be the 
wisest. For Socrates is, 
indeed, famous for his 
words; biit Cato is illus- 
trious through his deeds. 
This in reply to Fannius: 
as regards myselt, I will 
now answer you both. 

If 1 were to deny that 
I deeply teel the death ot 
Scipio, those who profess 
to be wise in such maCters'' 
must judge whether such 
an attitude ot mind is right 
or wrong — but certainly I 
sbould not be ti.'lling the 





loss of the best friend that 
I know man ever had or, 
I feel sure, ever will have. 
But I need no extemal 
remedy for my wound; I 
am able to hea! myself, 
especially with the consol- 
ing thought that, unlike 
niostwhoareoverwhelmed 




_ ^4ic f toT unl 
he had wished — what 
never thought of — to 
exempt from death, wh 
was there within th 
proper limits of huma 
desire that he did not at 
tain ? — he who by the ex- 
traordinary virtues of his 
carly manhood surpassed 
evcn the highest hopes 
that his fellow-citizens had 
alrcady formed of him in 
his boyhood; who never 
sought the Conc.'i-' • 




late for the safety of the 
Republic; and who by 
thc overthrowof two cities, 
both fiercely hostile to our 
state, not only put an end 
to existing wars but also 
prevented them forthe fu- 
ture. Why should I speak 
of his {;raciouS mannerS, of 




a few more years of Hfe ? 
For old age, cven though 
it may not be in itself 
a burden, — as I remem- 
ber Cato maintained in a 
conversation with Scipio 
and rayself the year betore 
he died, — necessarily im- 
pairs that vitality and vigor 




most glorious one was th< 
day before his death, whei 
toward evening, on th( 
adjournment of the Sen 
ate, he was escorted to hij 
home by the Conscripi 
Fathers, the Roman peo- 
ple, the Latins, and the al- 
lies. From this lofty planc 
of honor he seems not tc 
have descended to thc 
shades but to have as- 
cended to the gods. 

For I do not agree with 



.wxv^J 



iics — ofourance 
who surely would not 
established religious 
for the dead if they 
thought that the dead h 
no concern in them ; 
those philosophers u 
by their schools and 
struction made Mag. 
Graecia " (now utterly d 
cayed but then flourishin| 
famous for learning; an 
of that sage, judged by t\ 
oracle of Apollo to l 
the wisest o^ '- 



^^^ij, ana that this retui 
is easiest for the most uf 
right and the best. Am 
this was also the belief ol 
Scipio who, almpst pro- 
phetically, a little while 
before his death, in the 
presence of Philus," Man- 
ilius,*3andscveralothers, — 
and of you, too, Scaevolat 
for you had come with 
me, — talked on three suc- 
cessive days abnn^- ^^ '^ 



.-.^iiL in tne dc 
easy in proportion i 
moral worth, for w 
can this flight to the j 
have been easier than 
Scipio ? I, therefore, 
to lament his fate lest s\ 
grief should show more 
envy than of friendsh 
Even if the truth is w; 
the other belief, that so 
and body perish togeth 
and that no consciousne 
survives, it remains certa 
that if death brino-c *^^^ 



inrr 
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to him, as I have said, 
the best has happened ; 
though not to me, for as 
I came into the world be- 
fore him I ought to have 
been the first to leave it. 
But so delightful is the 
recollection of our friend- 
ship that the happiness of 
my life seems to me to 
have been that I lived 
with Scipio; for we were 
united in domestic and 
in public affairs, at home 

J« • « • 




--^uLation lor wii 
which Fannius just i 
tioned — and which 
certainly not merited- 
by the hope that 
memory of our friendsi 
will neverperish; and t 
I have at heart the mc 
because in all the pa 
scarcely three or four pai 
of friends have becom 
famous — a group i 
which I hope, the frienc 
ship of Laelius and Scipi 
will be known *■" 



vuiii Luo, 1 am sure — 
you will talk to us abo 
friendship, just as you ( 
about other matters wh< 
your opinion is sougt 
telling us what are yoi 
ideas about it, what, 
your opinion, is its cha 
acter, and what rules yc 
would lay down with r 
gard to it. 

ScAEvoLA. I shall l 
very glad to listen ; and 
was about to ask you t 
do this when Fannius ar 



Laelius. I certainly 
would not hesitate if I 
felt confidence in my 
ability; for the subject is 
a very attractive and im- 
portant one, and we are, 
as Fannius has said, at 
ieisure. But who am I 
that I should discuss this 
theme or what capacity 
have I to do it justice'? 
To speik without prepara- 
tion on topics suggested 
by others is a custoni 
among philosophers, espe- 
cially the Greeks. But 
the art is a difficult one, 
and requires not a little 
practice. It seems to mc, 
thcrefbre, that you would 
do better to seek what can 
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life; for there is nothing 
else so fitted to nature — 
so well suited both to pros- 
perity and to adversity. 
But I assert as a first prin- 
ciple that friendship can 
exist only between those 
whoaregood; nor.would 
I split hairs in defining 
this word " good," as 
some'5 do who discuss 
these matters with sub- 



cept the wise. This may 
be true ; but they under- 
stand by wisdom somc- 
thingthat no mortal being 
hasyet attained; while we 
ought to have in view 
those traits which have a 
place in the experience 
of common life, and not 
those which are mere pro- 
ducts of fancy or objects 
of aspir;ition. For I will 
never cull Caius Fabri- 
cius,'^ Manius Curius," 
or Tiberius Coruncanius,'* 
wise, though our ancestors 
judged them to be so, if I 
have to measure them by 
the standard of wisdom 
set up by these philoso- 
phers. Let them kecj), 



But this they will not do; 
they will not for a moment 
concede that any one can 
be good who is not, in 
their sense of the word, 
wise. Let us appeal, then, 
to plain common sense. 
From this point of view it 
is clear that those who so 
act and live as to prove 
their good faith, upright- 
ness, justice, and gener- 
osity, and show that they 
harbor no covetousness. 



had those whom I have 
mentioned, — ought to be 
called the good men they 
are esteemed to be, be- 
cause, as far as men can, 
they follow nature, which 
is the best guide to a good 
life. 

For it seems to me evi- 
dent that from the very 
fact of our birth there ex- 




laaer good will may 1 
taken away, but nev 
from friendship ; sin( 
when good will is lost tl: 
very name of friendship 
destroyed, while that c 
relationship remains. Ho^ 
great the power of frienc 
ship is can best be see 
from this, that in humai 
fellowship, wide as it i£ 
and established as it is b^^ 
nature herself, the sphen 
of true and tender affec 

tion is SO narrnwprl f-Ko 



^.»uic, with good- 
and affection : and no 
ter thing than this, it set 
to me, — unless we exc 
wisdom,— has been gi\ 
to man by the immor 
gods. Some preferwealt 
some health, some powe 
some public honors, an 
very many pleasure. Bu 
the last is,asan end, worth; 
only of beasts, while th 
others are precarious an< 
transitory, and depend nc 
so much upon ^"- 



j__. 



Luc inere can De no tnen 

ship at all. 

Nor would I, like son 
philosophers,*^ define v: 
tue, as I here employ tl 
word, in grandiloquei 
terms, but rather in a 
cordance with our ordii 
ary habits of life an 
speech, citing as virtuoi 
men those who have bee 
esteemed to be so — th 
Pauli, the Catos, the Gall 
the Scipios, the Phili. O 
dinary human life finrl 



idealperfectbeings^whoin 
nobody has ever seen, 

Among these good men 
of real life,however,triend- 
ship has advantages almost 
morc numerous tiian I can 
name. For, in the first 
place, what iife can be 
worth living, as Ennius'' 
says, which Ucks the calm 
joy which flows from the 
mutiial affection of friend- 
ship ? What is sweeter 
than the possession ot a 
friend with whom one can 
commuiieas with one'sown 
soul ? What enjoyment 
would there be in prosper- 
ity without one to rejoice 
in your good fortune as 
much as you do yoursclt? 




ed without the 
:tic friend who is 
eved than you by 
.fortune. In short, 
^r things that men 
)r are fitted, almost 
for particular ends 
wealth for use, 
br the securing of 
for ap- 




says, we have as raany 
uses for triendship as for 
fire and water. Nor do I 
speak now of friendship 
of the common and ordin- 
ary sort, — though this is 
both pleasant and service- 
abie, — but of true and per- 
fect love, hlie that of the 
few whose mutual afFec- 
tion has become famous. 
Friendship such as this 
malces prosperity more 
bright, and by dividing 
andsharingadversitylight- 
ens its weight. 

Friendship, moreover, 
not only comprises the 
most numerous and im- 
portant practica! advan- 
tages, but is also prennin- 




I 

V If you should take away 
B Irom nature the bond of 
^ good-will no home or city 
could survive, nor could 
evcn the cultivation of the 
fields go on. Indeed, if 
there is any doubt about 
the great power of friend- 
ship and harmony, it can 
be removed by a glance 
at the obvious results of 
strite and discord ; for 
what house is so stable, 
what state so firmlybased, 
that it cannot be over- 
thrown to its foundations 
bydisaffectionand malice? 
Froni this you can judge 
of the value of friendship. 
A certain philosopher'' of 
Agrigentum, it is said. 





Greek, in which he sang 
that all things throughout 
the universe that move 
apart are dissevered by 
discord, while those that 
stand united are drawn to- 
gether by love. But this 
ail mortals understand,and 
prove its truth by their 




was Orestes — Pylades de- 
clared that he was Orestes 
in order that he might be 
slain in his iriend's stead, 
while Orestes insisted that 
he was the true Orestes — 
as in fact he was! The 
spectatnrs rose to their feet, 
and applauded to the echo 




trom tbose who mal 

a business of such di 
courses. 

Fannius. We woul 
rather hear it from yoi 
though I have often pi 
questions to those phiio 
ophers and heard their ai 
swers with pleasure. Yot 
discourse, however, has 
somewhat different stamt 

SCAEVOLA. YOU WOuI 

say that more emphati< 
ally, Fannius, if you ha 
been nrespnf rpppntlv i 




an advocate of justice he 
was when he ;inswered the 
studled speech of Philusl 

Fannius. It was easy 
for the most just of men 
to defend justice. 

ScAEVOLA. And why 
not friendship ? Is it not 
easy for him to defend 
it who has attained the 
highest renown for pre- 
serving it with the utmost 
fidehty, conscancy, and 
equity ? 

Laklius. But this is to 
employ force ! For wh;it 
matters it how you coni- 
pel me? — I amcompclled 
beyond a doubt. For it is 
not easy, nor is it right, 
to refuse che earnest re- 
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forcibly occurred to me is 
this : whether friendship is 
to be sought because of a 
feeling of weakness and 
need, in order that by the 
giving and receiving of 
favors, each may obtain 
from his fnend what he is 
least able to do for himself^ 
and, in tum, may rendcr 
his friend the same aid; 
or whether friendship — 
though this mutual aid- 
giving is one of its essen- 




founded more deeply in 
the very nature of man, 
For the inner sentiment 
of love, from which, in 
Latin,^' the word " friend- 
_ ship" is derived, is the 
*■ chief source of all outward 
friendly conduct. Profit, 
indeed, is often gained 
from those who are hon- 
ored in pretended friend- 
ship only,and are esteenied 
only because they reUeve 
the needs of their intim- 
ates; in true friendship, on 
the contrary, there is no 
feigning, no deceit, but 
whatever is done comes 
from a true heart and a 
free will. Wherefore it 
seems to me to spring 



loving ratner uiau nuui 
calculation of the advan- 
tages that may flow from 
it. 

Its truecharacter may,in 
fact, be perceived even in 
some brutes, for they love 
their ofFspring for a time 
and are, in turn, so loved 
by them that this natural 
affection is easily discerned. 
In man, of course, this is 
much more clear; first 




Boirible crimc; and then 
|in that similar feeling ot 
riove which springs up 
when we find some one 
whose nature and habits 
are in harmcny with our 
own and in whom we 
think we see a bright ex- 
ample o{ integrity and 
virtue. For there is no- 
thing more lovuble than 
virtue, nothing that more 
quickly wins affection ; 
in fact, tbr their virrue 
and uprightness we love 
even those whom we have 
never seen. Who does 
not hold the mcmory ot 
Caius Fabriciiis and Man- 
ius Curius in affectionate 
regard, though he never 




the other hand, does n 

loathe Tarquinius Supi 
bus 3*, Spurius CassJus 
and Spurius Maelius ' 
Two generals, PyrrhuE 
and Hannibal *° fought i 
the conquest of Italy: t 
tbrmer we respect for 1 
iiitegrity, the latter we c 
test for his cruelty. But 
the power of uprightnt 
is so great that we are co 
strained to love it in thc 
whom we have never see 
and even (which is mc 
striking) in an enemy, is 




Btrengthened bythe recelpt 
lof tavors, by the percep- 
E.tion of affection, and by 
j habitual intercourse; and 
I when these are added to 
the original loving im- 
pulse of the heart good 
will begins to giow with 
extraordinary ardor. But 
if any think that it is be- 
gotten by a sense of need 
— in order to have a friend 
who may give us what 
we iack — they assign to 
friendship, as it were, a 
mean and ignoble origin 
in tracing its birth to pov- 
erty and want. If this 
view of its origin were 
true, then each one would 
be fitted for friendship i 



seii ana is du uiv/ii^ugiAAj 

equipped with virtue and 
wisdom that he has need 
of no one, and regards 
his tbrtunes as dependent 
upon himself alone, that 
he excels in seeking and in 
preservingaflFection. How 
absurd not to admit this ! 
Did Africanus have need 
of me ? No, by Hercules ! 
— nor I of him. For I 
was drawn to him by ad- 
miration of his virtue, and 
he loved me for the good 



■Course only strengthened 
pour mutual good-wi!l. 
But although the prac- 
tical advantagcs that at- 
tended it were many and 
great, the true source ot 
Dur friendship did not lie 
in the hope of obtaining 
them. We are not kind 
and generous in order that 
we may exact a return — 
for we do not put our 
good-will out at usury, but 
are by nature inclined to 
generosity ; and in the 
same way, it seems to me, 
friendship should be 
sought not trom the hope 
ot pay but tbr the protit 
that is tound in tove it- 



sent. JNor is this stra: 
For men who have fi 
all their thoughts upoi 
end so low and so ign( 
cannot lift them to a^ 
is exalted, noble, and 
vine. Accordingly,wer 
dismiss these philosopl 
from our discussion; j 
we will assume it to 
granted that the sentim 
of love and the emot 
of afFectionate good-\ 
are begotten in us 




drawn together and devote 
themsclves to one another, 
that each may enjoy the 
character and companion- 
ship of the one he has be- 
I gun to love, In love there 
^ is equality in all respects, 
and each is more eager to 
confer favors upon his 
friend than to demand 
them from him; in this 
matter there is, indeed, an 
honorable rivalry between 
them. 

Thus will the greatest 
advantages be obtained 
from friendship, and its de- 
rivation froni nature,rather 
than from need, will be 
more noble and more real. 
For if frinidships were 




itnpairment of their uti! 
ity by change ot circuir 
stances would dissolv 
them; but true friendship 
are eternal, because natur 
cannot change. 

This will sufEce for th 
origin of friendship, unles 
you have something t 



rquentconveTSationson this 
Itneme. He thought, it is 
' true, that nothing is more 
difRcult than to retain 
friendship unimpaired un- 
til the end of life. For it 
■ may often happen that 
the private interests ot 
friends conflicr, or that 
they differ in opinion on 
public aiFairs. Our habits 
and dispositions, too, he 
used to say, change — a 
result sometimes of ad- 
versity, sometimes of ad- 
vancing years, And as 
an illustration ot this he 
would cite the experiences 
ot childhood, for boys who 
love one another most ar- 
dently often lay aside at 




of youth and their mu- 
tual affection. Even if 
these early loves last un- 
til the dawn ot manhood, 
they are apt to be de- 
stroyed either by rivalry 
in marriage, or competi- 
tion for some other ad- 
vantage which both the 



the struggle for place and 
feme. Strong and often 
just dislikes, too, are be- 
gotten, when friends are 
asked for something that 
they cannot rightly grant, 
as, for example, aid in the 
gratification of lust or as- 
sistance in a crime. Those 





dying hate. In fact, so 
many chances of ship- 
wreck,Scipiowouldsay,lie 
before friendship, that to 

escape them all, and come 
sately into port, would 
seera to depend not only 
upon exceptional wisdom 
but also upon rare good 




er, to have aided them in 
their designs? We have 
seen how Tiberius Grac- 
chus^was abandoned by 
Quintus Tubero" and 
other friends when he dis- 
turbed the peace of the 
Republic. Yet Caius Blos- 
sius*''^^ Cuinffi, — theguest 
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have desired such a thing/* 
he replied, " but if he had 
desired it I would have 
done it." That was the 
answer of a scoundrel! 
And, by Hercules, his con- 
duct did not belie, but 
rather surpassed,hiswords; 
for instead of giving obe- 
dient assent to the auda- 
cious scheme of Gracchus 
he took a commandinj 
part in it, showing himseli 
to be a leader rather than 



him and his fellows, he 
fied to Asia, took refiige 
among our enemies, and 
finally paid a heavy and 
just penalty for his crime. 
It is, then, no excuse 
for wrong-doing to say rhat 
you sinned for a friend's 
sake ; indeed, since the be- 





solute wisdom to fceep 
our friendships free from 
blame. The friends we 
are talking about, how- 
ever, are not these ideal 
wise men, but real men 
whom we know, whom 
we have seen with our 
own eyes, or of whom we 



gether, and coUeagues in 
the censorship ; and there 
is a tradition, also, that 
Manius Curius and Ti- 
bcrius Coruncanius were 
close friends of these men 
and of each other. But 
we cannot imagine that 
either of these men would 





nty ; and it is as wrong to 
grant an evil request as to 
make it. Yet Caius Car- 
bo « and Caius Cato ^ sup- 
ported Tiberius Gracchus, 
as did also his brother 
Caius,^' at the time with 
little ardor, it is true, but 
now most zealously. 



Fannius and Scaevola, that 
we ought to look; far ahead 
for the dangers that may 
threaten it. Already it 
has, to some extent, occu- 
pied a different ground 
and followed a different 
course from those pre- 
ribed by the customs of 




with Carbo " as wcll as we 
could, on account of the 
recent punishmcnt of Ti- 
berius Gracchus ; but what 
I anticipate from the trib- 
unate of Caius Gracchus 
I do not care to say, 

Moreover, another evil 
is creeping upon us; and 



senate, and the most im- 
portant afiairs of state set- 
tled by the caprice of the 
mob ; for more wiU know 
how these revolutionary 
movements may be effect- 
ed than how to prevent 
them, 

But why do I i 





on all the guilty — aswell 
upon those who are merely 
followers as upon those 
who are leaders in the 
crime. Who, in allGreece, 
was more renowned than 
Theraistocles?" whomore 
powerful? Yet when, as 
commander in the Persian 



fellow-citizens who would 
aid him in his attack up- 
on his nattve land; and so 
both committed suicide. 
Such association with evil- 
doers, therefore, is not to be 
protected by the plea of 
friendship, but is rather to 
be punished with the 




am about thcir present 
condition. 

Let this, then, be hcld 
to bc the first law of 

friendship, that we should 
ask from our friends only 
what is right, and should 
do for them only what 
can honorablv be eranted. 




when given should be 
obeyed. 

Certain philosophers, 
who are regarded as wise 
men, I am told, by the 
Greeks, entertain strange 
opinions on this topic — 
for there is nothing which 
they do not argue about 




plcasant when it is drive: 
with loose reins, whichca; 
be tightened or relaxed a 
pleasure; and thatthechi( 
element in a happy life i 
treedom from care, whic 
fhe soul cannot enjoy i 
it is, as it were, in travai 
for many friends. Othen 



for friends; from which it 
follows that women from 
their feebleness are more 
likely than men are to seek 
the protection afforded by 
friendships, as are also the 
poor raore than the rich, 
and the unfortunate more 
than those who 




a good cause or do an 
honorable act, or to aban- 
don one that has been un- 
dertaken, simply to avoid 
trouble, If we are to shun 
care, virtue also must be 
shunned, since it is, o{ 
necessity, at considerable 
oains to snum and hate 



And so if grief of heart 
and mind comes to the 
wise man, — as come it 
must, unlcss all human 
kindness be torn from his 
soul, — why should we to- 
tally remove friendship 
from our Uves lest it bring 




that it can, as it were, e» 
pand to fit thc good for 
tune of a friend or contrac 
to suit his griefs. Accord 
ingly even that profounc 
distress which must ofter 
be incurred for a friend'; 
sake is not of sufficiem 
weitrlit to drive friendshii 



springs into being. For 
what can be so absurd 
as to be delighted by 
many intrinsically worth- 
less things, such as public 
honors, fame, fine houses, 
andtheclothingandadorn- 
ment of the body, and not 
to be entranced by 




acter does to friendship, it 
must surely be granted 
that the good love and at- 
tract the good as if they 
were joined to them by 
kinshipand bynature; for 
nature is very desirous of 
its like and quick to 
grasp it. 



unserviceable, orproud. It 
even guards whole nations 
and gives them the wisest 
counsel ; and this it surely 
would not do if it were 
averse to the love of man- 
kind in general. 

Now the most lovely 
bond of friendshlf 




who on account of their 
wcalth, resources, and espe- 
cialiy their virtue — which 
is the greatest safeguard — 
have least need ot others 
are most generous and lib- 
eral- I am not sure, in- 
deed, that it would be wcll 
tliat our fricnds should 



not, therefore, to bc list- 
ened to when they talk 
about friendship, of which 
they know nothing either 
in theory or in practice. 
For who, by the feith of 
gods and men, would be 
willing to accept a life of 
i and a superabund- 





<>» Aey^-^J °%ften hap- 
„ens,theyiii« .^^.^js 

^''"''''*,?lnSst. Thus 
>=■■"""" Xnhe«sex- 




it is also true that the 
wealth and power of those 
in high station often pre- 
vent the formation of faith- 
ful friendships. For not 
only is Fortune herself 
blind, but she also oiten 
blinds those whom she em- 
braces. And so her tavor- 




they have abundant re- 
sources, ability, and wealth, 
what can be more silly ihan 
to procure horses, servants, 
costly clothing, rare vases, 
and everything else that 
money can buy, yet not to 
procure friends, who are, 
so to sav. the best and 




of fbrtune, a life unadorned 
and deserted by friends 
cannot be happy. But 
enough on this topic. 

We must now deter- 
mine what are the limits of 
iriendship and, aa it wcre, 
the bounds of love. On 
this point I finti that thrt 




he should be rated by his 
friends. 

With no one of these 
three opinions can I en- 
tirely agree. It is not true, 
;is the first would have it, 
that we should feel toward 
a friend onlyjust what we 

I tuwiird uurselvcs; for 




friends. There are also 
many ways in which good 
men diminish their own 
comforts, and sufFer them 
to be diminished, in or- 
der that their friends may 
enjoy them instead. 

The second opinion, 
which limits friendshit 




something should le 
or fall to the groui 
lest more than th« 
amount should be pi 

Butthethirdrule- 

each should be valu, 

iws friends as he i» 

himself~is die me 

of all ; for there are i 

who are apt to becom 

pressed about thems. 

and to have little hoi 

pettering their fortunj 

's the duty of a fri 




him fresh hope and pleas- 
anter thoughts. 

It remains, then, for us 
to establish another limit 
for true friendship ; but 
first let me tell you what 
Scipio was wont to censure 
mostof all. He used toas- 

tthatnothingmoreir " 




seeker aftcr honors who 
would make everything 
serve his own ends, For 
how could any one be a 
friend to one to whom, at 
the same time, he thought 
he might be an enemy? 
Nay, it would even be 
necessarv strontrlv to de- 




The true rule, on the con- 
trary, he said, is that we 
should use such care in 
selecring our friends that 
we would never begin to 
love one whom we could 
ever hate. Even if weare 
not' very fortunate in our 
choice of friends. it is bet- 





comes to aid friends by 
promoting wishes of theirs 
that are not strictly right, 
and their Hves or reputa- 

tions are at stake, it is per- 
missible to deviate from 
the path of rectitude, pro- 
vided no great dishonor re- 
sult : since there Is a point 



tion of our fellows, ought 
least of all to be sacrificed. 
But he used to com- 
plain — for I retum often 
to Scipio, who spoke on 
every opportunity about 
friendship — rhat men are 
less painstaking in friend- 
ship than in other maC- 





should be chosen as friends 
who are firni, steadfast, and 
unchangeable — a kind oi 
man of which there is a 
great scarcity, and which 
can hardlybe distinguished 
without considerable ex- 
perience ; this experience, 
however, can be obtained 



have been in some meas- 
ure tested. 

The worthlessness of 
sotne friends appears in 
matters involving a Httle 
money; while others, who 
are not affected by a small 
pecuniary consideration 
show their troe character 




tion on the other, will not 
promptly choose the lat- 
ter? For human nature 
is too weak to despise 
power; and those who 
rise to place and power on 
the ruins of friendship be- 
lieve that their fault will 
be overlooked, because 




To pass over this adverse 
influence of ambition, how 
difBcult and how burden- 
some seems to most men 
participation in the mis- 
ibrtunes of others I — a fel- 
lowship to which few con- 
descend. Though Ennius 
'ghtlv, "The faith- 




be regarded as bclongin^ 
to a ver)' rarc and almos 
divine class of men, 
The cbief support ai 

that Etability and con 
•^tancy which we seek ir 
friendship is good faith 
ioT nothing is stable tha' 
i^ untaithtul. Moreover 




is to be added that one 
should never take pleasure 
in finding fault with one's 
friends, nor be ready to 
believe the charges that 
may be brought against 
them : this, too, is essential 
to the constancy of which 
I have just spoken. From 




hate openly than to hic 
his feelings by his look: 
and second, not only I 
repel accusations that ai 
brought against his frien 
by others but also not 1 
be suspicious himself n< 
be always thinking th; 
his friend has done som 
thingto ofFend him. The 
should also be a certa 
gentleness and courtesy t 
manners and of convers 



that promotes good-fel- 
lowship and afebility. 

At this point arises a 
question of slight difE- 
culty,namely,whethernew 
friends who are worthy 
of our friendship are ever 
to be preferred to the old, 
■efer young and 




done. New friendships, il 
like thrifty plants, the] 
give promise of fruit, an 
not, of course. to be re 
jectcd, but old friend; 
must keep their owi 
placcs in our hcarts : fo 
great is the value of long 
continued companionship 
Nay, one would rathcr usi 
the horse — to recur ti 
thatillustration — towhicl 
hc is accustomed, providei 
he is still sound, than oni 



they may be with moun- 
tains and fbrests. 

It is very important in 
friendship to conduct one- 
self as an equal with inti- 
mates who are one's infe- 
riors; for in a group of 
fi-iends it often happens 
that some surpass the rest 




but by no means Scipio's 
equal; and he wished all 
his friends to become 
richer and iiiore distin- 
guished through his aid. 
In this all ought to copy 
him, and it they have at- 
tained some preeminence 
in virtue. talent, or fbr- 
tunc. ought to impart it to, 
and share it with. those to 
whom theyare mostclosely 
related. Thus, if one is 
born of humble parents, or 



their true birth and de- 
scent, and have been dis- 
covered to be the sons of 
kings or of the gods, retain 
their aSection for the shep- 
herds whom fbr many years 
they have suppwsed to be 
their fathers. To act thus 
toward fathers who are- 




ought to put themselves 
on an equality with their 
inferiors, it is equally true 
that the latter ought not 
to be vexed on finding 
thetnseives excelled by 
cheir friends in talents. for- 
Cune, or rank ; yet most of 
them are always finding 



favors ought to be remem- 
bered by the one who has 
received them, but they 
should not be mentioned 
by the one who conferred 
them. Accordingly, in 
friendship, those who are 
superior ought to conde- 
scend to those who are be- 





thus should be raised in 
their own esteem by 
friendly words and deeds. 
The amount, however, 
that ought to be bestowed 
on any one should be 
measured first by what 
you are yourself able to 
accomplish, and secondly 



brother Lucius.*' Buteven 
if you are able to do any- 
thing you wish for another, 
you ought to consider his 
capacity. 

rTrT general, friendships 
can best be judged when 
maturity ofyearsandchar- 
acterhasbeenreached; nor 




affection ; nor ought thej 
to be negiected, though 
they should occupy in oui 
regard a different position 
froni that which our friends 
hold. Friendships whicli 
do not thus receive th( 
sanction of mature judg- 
raent, but are based merel) 
on early associatlon, can' 
not last. , For unlike char 
acters result from unlikt 
pursuits, and such dispar 



It is well, also, to lay 
■ down the nile that im- 
moderate affection should 
not, as often happens, be 
permitted to stand in the 
way of important ser- 
vices that friends can ren- 
der. Thus — to borrow 
another illustration from 






for that very reasoi 
perfect friend. In sh 
should in all thinj 
sider what one m 
from a friend, an< 
one can allow his 
{• i to obtain from him 

'" I The breaking-c 

friendships is som 
however, a misfortu 
cannot be avoidec 
in saying this I c 




I is reflected upon those who 
■ are their friends. In such 
cases it is well to get rid 
of triendship by lessening 
intercourse, and, as I have 
heard that Cato said, by 
drawing out the threads 
ratherthan bycuttingthcm 
asunder; unlessthe offense 
that has been committed 
is so unendurable that it is 
neither honorabie nor right 
that the separation should 
not be effected at once. 
But if some changc of 
character or of pursuits 
has occurred, as is often 
the case, or if a difference 
of opinion with regard to 
public affairs has arisen, 
- 1 am speaking, as I 




friendships of the wise 
but of ordinary ones, — 
one should take care lest 
there may seem to be not 

nierely an abandonment 
of frlcndship, but also a 
kindling of enmity; for 
nothing is more repul- 
ve rhan tu jjcconie 





of his personal authority 
or bitter hostility. 

Accordingly, we should 
first oi' all endeavor to pre- 
vent disaffection from 
coming between fi^iends ; 
but when anything of the 
kind has happened, let 

r friendships Seeiti to die 





injurj' may be seen to be 
in the wrong, not he who 
sufFers it. Against all these 
crrors and misfortunes 
rhere isone preventive and 
guaranry — - the avoidance 
ot' tiListe in tbrming attach- 
mcnti and the choice ot" 
objccts ot affection. 





nothing in human affairs 
as good unless it yields 
some retum, and they love 
those friends most — as 
they dotheircattle — from 
whom theyhope to obtain 
the most profit. Thus they 
lack that loveliest and 
mostnatural formof friend- 





never be found; for such 
a friend is, as it were, a 
second self. Now if we 
find that ali animals — 

birds, fishes, and beasts, 
tame and wild — first love 
thcmselves (for that is an 
instinct natural to evcry 
: rhing'). gnd then (.h:- 





Most, however, per- 
versely — not to sayshame- 
lessly — desire to have 
friends whose character is 
what their own cannot be ; 
and they demand from 
them what they cannot 
themselves give in retura. 
The right course, however. 





and each will bear any- 
thing for the other^s sake, 
nor will either ask from 
the other anything that is 
not honorable and right; 
tht:y will not only cherish 
and love, they will even 
rcvcrcnce one another, 
For to tuke ;uvay mutual 





reach heights to which un- 
aided it could not attain. 
If any now have, or have 
possessed, or shall attain 
such feliowship, it should 
be regarded as the very 
best and happiest compan- 
ionship that is possible, 
since it leads to the high- 




good things, we tnust be at 
pains to cultivate virtue, 
ibr without it we can se- 
cure neither friendship nor 
anything else that isworth 
seeking. Ifit isneglected, 
those who think that they 
possess true friends find, 
when some serious emer- 
gency forces them to put 
their friends to the test, that 




cially in the choosing and 
retaining of friends ; for we 
adopt plans that begin at 
the wrong end, and do 
over again what has al- 
ready been done, which 
is forbidden by the oid 
proverb. After we have 
formed a close mutual at- 




fairs about whose usc 
ness men agrec unar 
ousty. Even viriue 
depreciated by many, i 
say that it is a sort of 
tentatious display and : 
tense, Many scorn ric 
since they are contcnt \ 
a little, and are satis 
with frugal fere and a i 
ole stvle of livintr: Du 




About friendship, how- 
ever, ali, to the last man, 
agree — whether they de- 
vote themselvesto politics 
or take pleasure in philo- 
sophical studies, or carry 
on theirbusinessapartfrom 
public afFatrs, or, finally, 
are wholly absorbed in the 
pursuit of pleasure — that 
without friendship there 
can be no life worth liv- 
ing, provided they desire 
to live to any extent as 
becomes men who are not 
slaves. 

For friendship entwines 
itself somehow about the 
lives of all; nor is any 
mode of life unacquainted 
with it. Nay, even when 



anthropical that he hate 
and shuns society, — lik 
Tiinon of Athens in th 
legend, if there ever wa 
such a person, — he stil 
nuist h;ive some one inti 
whose ears he can pou 
iiis ■;:ill. As the best il 
hi-tr.irion ofthis universn 




dure such a life ? Would 
not this solitude destroy, 
for any one, the enjoymtnt 
of every kind of pleasure ? 
That saying, therefore, is 
true which, if I am not 
mistaken, was handed 
down through our elders, 
froni those older than thev. 





ture loves not to be soli- 
tan,', bui always leans, as 
it were, on some support ; 
and ihe sweetest of all such 
supports is a very loving 
friend. But while nature 
in so many w:iys makes 
known whit she wishes, 
req uires, and lones for. 




fmust always bc endured, 
\ that frlendship may retain 
its utillty and good faith 
be kept between friends; 
for friends should often 
be adraonished and even 
sharply reproved, and such 
teproot wh(-n kindlygiven 
should be received in a 
friendly spirit. Yet some- 
how it is true, as my friend 
Terence ^ says in his " An- 
dria," that " complaisance 
begets friends, truth ha- 
tred." Truth is, indeed, 
troublesome if in fact ha- 
tred, which is the bane of 
friendship, is begotten by 
it ; but complaisance is 
much more injurious be- 
cause by weak indulgence 
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but of any man who is not a 
slave. For it is one thing 
to live with a tyrant, and 
another to live with a 
friend. 

There is no salvation for 
the man whose ears are so 
tightly closed to the truth 
that he will not hear it 
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pled and treacherous men, 
who in all they say seek 
to gratify the wisnes of 
their friends, and have no 
regard for the truth, ought 
to be branded under as 



many names as 
While insincerity is in ali 
rehensible, — be- 
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tune. and reputation, and 
whose flattery is more in- 
jurious, since their influ- 
ence f^ives welght to their 
enipty words. 

Moreover. a smooth- 
tongued friend may be 
known and distinguishcd 
from a true one, by the 
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demagogical law was re- 
jected by the votes o£ the 
people. But, to return to 
myself, you remember 
how popular, in the con- 
sulship of Quintus Maxi- 
mus, the brother of Scipio, 
and Lucius Mancinus, 
seemed to be the law of 




yrars before I b, 

sul,- hence the 

won rnore by 

merits than thr 
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upon truthfulness ? For 
in friendship you can have 
nothingthatcanbe trusted, 
nothing sure, unless, as 
they say, you can look 
into the open heart of 
yourfriend and reveal your 
own ; you cannot even be 
ertain of lovinK or being; 





to flatrerers. Virtue, to b( 
sure, loves itself, for it besi 
knows itself and under 
stands how lovable it is 
but I am not speakin^ 
now of virtue, but of ar 
(■x;ij:::gerated beliet in one'! 
t)wn virtue: and the num' 
bi.r ut tliose endowed witl" 





want to hear the truth and 
the other is ready to lie is 
not friendship at all. Noi 
would the flatteries placed 
in the mouths of parasites 
ori the comic stage amuse 
us it there were not also 
in the plays braggadocios^ 
to be fooled by them. 





vite it, even those wH 
have more sober and sceac 
tast minds ought to be ad 
vised to beware less the 

be cauglit by flatter 
ot* a more cunning kinc 
\o one, uniess he is ver 
siupid, tails to detect a: 
tiatterer; bu 





clearer-headed man. But 
what is more shameful than 
to be played with in this 
fashion ? Look out that it 
does not happen to you as 
in the play:" "To-day 
you 've hoaxed and cheated 
me beyondthelotofstupid 
old men in rhe comedies," 




briefiy to thcformer topic, 
:ind then bring this also 
to a conclusion, 

It is virtue, I say, Caiua 
Fannius and Ouintus Mu- 
cius — it is virtue that 
both induces and pre- 
serves friendships; for in 
it are agreement in all 
things. stability. and stead- 
i:isnii.-ss. Wlien it ha; 





these words are, in Latin, 
derived frotn " loving."" 
Moreover, to love is noth- 
ing but to have affection 
for the one you love, with- 
out any thought of a need 
on your part which he can 
relieve, or of any service 
that he can rendcr; though 





tween those of the samt 
age, as it did between my 
self and Scipio, Luciui 
Furius, Publius Rupilius 
and Spurius Mummius 
As an old raan, on th) 
other h;ind, I have, in mj 
riirn, found repose unc 
|ile;isLire in the attachmen 





that, i( possible, we should 
reach the goal, as it were, 
with those of our own age 
with whom we started in 
the race; but since human 
life is so frail and so uncer- 
tain it is well to be always 
on the watch for younger 
men whom we may love 





Nor is it visible to mc 
alone, since I have always 
had it close before me ; 
it will always stand out 
radiant and illustrious in 
the slght of future ages. 
Hcreatter no one will ever 
undertake or venture to 
ivhat is fXrcat and 





all delight. Never in the 
least did I ofFend him, as 
far as I know; not a word 
did he speak that I wlis 
unwilling to hear; we had 
one home, one table, and 
that a frugal one; and we 
were together not only in 
our military campaigns. 




■ny II 
loi^nng ior liist <ia 
voy kmng tncod. 
Aej have doc pcr 
tbey rtfber grow sd 
and are increascd i 
meniorA" and reflcc 
and even :r I were ? 
deprivea oT thera. I s 
jtill obiain ; 




give to virtue so high a 
place in your esteem that 
it shall be the oniy thing 
that you prefer to friend- 
ship, which without virtue 
cannot exist. 





NOTES 

The "Dc Amicitia," or 
"Laelius," was written in 44 
B. c, a little later than the " De 
Senectute," or " Cato Major," 
request of Titus Pom- 





L. CRecilius Metellus, in 117. 
It wM the fiinction of the colleEe 
of Augurs, of which he was a 
member, to interpret the aua- 
pices (signg from the heavens, 
the direction of the flighc of birds, 
etc.), with reference to pro- 
posed accion on the part of the 
Scate, «nd Co determine their 
validity. The office, which was 





*«>iite. 



Mariua and was slain in 82 b. c. 
As Pontifex Maximus he was 
the head of the college of pon- 
tifis and the supreme religtous 
authority tn the scate. 

j. A hall 01 coloimade pro- 
vided with semicirculaT recesses, 
and used for purposes of conver- 
' a large semicircular 




scribed by arder of SuIIh 
to Jeitth. 

8. i^iaiBs Pompfitti Rmfmt. 
c-onaul with L. Sulla in 88 b. c 
Hc adhered ro che ariiiocndc 
party ind Sulla — a difiercnce 
in politic» which caused tihe loa 
urSulpicius's frieod&hip. 

9- Caiui Fannius Strabt, an 
gritor and acholar, author of a 
histoty of his own time. He 
scTved under Scipio in ihe laat 
war against Canliage, and wiib 



« 



uid captured Carthage in 146 

and Nuinaiitia \n 133. He be- 
came consul in 147, and again in 
134 i in 142 hc was chosen cen- 
hich he adminis- 
;th the rigid and con- 
spirit of Cato. In 
he stood at ihe head of 
party, though in 
parr of his carcer he 



i o&< 








icholar anii a noied 



II. Marca.i Porcius Cata {hom 
234 H. c: died 149 b. c), 
called Msjor (the Elder) to dis- 
dnguish him from Cato Uticen- 
.i!(!ee nott ,,). He bcc.mi: 
censor in 1 84, and is famous for 
his efforts, in that office, to re- 




and Stoic philosophcr, born in 
95 B. c. He aupported Pompey 
against Caesar, and committed 
suicide in 46 b. c. after the vic- 
tory of Caesar at Thapsus over 
the troops led by Scipio Meccl- 
lus, Jaba, and himself. 

15. Socratea. 

16. M. Parcius Cato Licini- 
He attained distinction as 




that the wise idii) i&ould not 

mii his mind lo be discurbccl 
joy or grief. 

zo. The Epicnieani, wh 
mBierialisiic docirines, toget 
«riih those of the other Gr 
schools of philosophy, began 
fae taughtat Romc aboui rbe ti 
of Laelius. 

21. The Greek colonies 





2$. Thc Stoics. 

26, Caiiu Fairiciui Luteinus, 
who distinguished himself aa a 
gencral in the war against Pyr- 
rhua, a8o-i7S b. c. 

27. Manitis Curiut Dentaiui, 
noted as the conqueror of Pyr- 
rhus in 275 B. c, and as the 
builder of the tunnel from Lake 
Velinus to the Nar. He was 




was the epic poem ' 


• Annals 


(cradicional Roman hi: 


siory), di 


signed as a supplem 


ent to tl 



Hot 

32. Empcdodes, who called 
the fundsmental forces of attrac- 
tion and repulsioD friendahip and 
strife, He flourished early in 
the fifth ceniury b. c. 

33. The " Dulorestea," an 
adaptation of the " Iphigenia in 
Tauris" of Euripides. The 
reference is to that part of the 




3 5- Amor, love, Amicitia, 
friendship. 

36. Tarquin the Proud, the 
ksckingof Rome, a t/ranc famous 
in Roman annals, The rape of 
Lucretia bj' his son Sextus, led, 
Hccording to the legends, to his 
overchrow and the establishment 
of the Republic. 

37. Spurim Caaim Viicclli- 
roposer of the 




.3 finaU)' beaten a(. Beneventam 



275. 



He 



eatcd his 






! kindly snd returncd theni 
without ransom. 

40, Hatiiiiial, the great Car- 
thaginian general. He conquered 
Spain, crossed the Alps {118 
B. c), and defeated the Rainan 
armj' in a series of famoua bat- 
tles. He was recaljed to Carth- 
age in Z03, and was finallj- de- 
feated by Scipio Africanua Major 
at Zama, in aoa, He died by 



r'^ 




dissuaded from atucking ic hy the 
entreatiea of hia wife and mbther. 

43- Seenotea 37 and^S. 

44. Tiierius Simprsniui Grac- 
cbus, a celebrated political re- 
former and popular leader, born 
about 163 B. c. He was the 
grandson of Scipio Africanus 
Major. On his election to che 
tribunate in 133 b. c. 







Jus profector 
the~ 

a joUia' uuJ meiituB, eonsal t 
xSs K. c, md 178, «od coua 

48. Sce noce 16. 

49. CdtM! Ptfirimi Carka, 
popoW kader, tribuoe in 13 
B. c He proposcd a law fo 
tbc Qsc of thc ballot m cnactin 



ther'3 sgrarian Uwa, and endeav- 

ored to la^ the foundattons of a 
pure democracy, He again be- 
came tribune in izz, but was 
defeated in izi, and skin in the 
diaturbance which foOowed. 

52. Ptii/ius Sdpia NasUa, the 
leader of the arislocratic part)' 
Ihat assassinated Tib. Gracchus. 
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^ 


ofXei 


■Jtes at Salamis. 


He wa 


ostracized abouc 470 b. 


c, ani 


finally 


went to Persia. 


Ther. 


is littk 


: probabilicy thac, : 


is Ciceri 


asserts, 


, he coinniilteii su 


icide. 


56. 


One of ihe Seven Wi*. 


Mcn 


of Greece. He 


lived a 


Priene 


in lonia, probably in thi 


sixth > 


■entury b. c. 




57- 


See note zz. 




S8. 


Publius Rupiliut, consii 


in 13: 


1 B. c. He was 


a bitte: 



opponent of che party of thi 

jg. ^intus Fabiui Maximv 
Aemilianui, eldescsonof L. Aem 
Paulus and adonted son of Ouinfu 



hjs fccher, his presencc with the 
■rmy before Troy was declared 
by an oracle to be essencial to che 
capture of that city. He was 
one of those who entered the 
city in the woodcn horse. 

63, See note 61. 

64. Chosen consul in 141 
B. c, in opposttion to Laelius. 
He gained his election by tricker 




68. A parasite in Terence'9 

*' Eunuchus," a comedy based 
on material borrowed from Me- 

69. See note 49, 

70. Tribune of the people io 
i+S B. c. 

71. The Rosira, on which the 
orators stood, lay betwcen the 
Fomm, where ihe plebeian as- 
scmbly mei, and ihe Comitium or 
meeting-placc of thc patricians, 
and ii had been customaiy, 1 



for the tribunes, t 


address the 


latter. 




72. Militis glet 


■iesi, bragging 


soldiers — favorite 


charactcrs in 


(he old comedies. 


The " Miles 


Gloriosus" was i 


1 well-known 


play by PJautua. 





"Epiclerua" of Caccilius Sta- 

75. Seenotc 35. 

76. Tiberius Sempraniui Grac- 
cbus, father of the fatnous tribunes 
mentioned above, and son-in-law 
to the elder Africanus. He was 
tribunc in 187 b. c, pretor in 
181, and consul in 177 and 163. 
He attained great disl 
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ThiB book. should be reti: 
the Library bn or before tho ] 
it&mpfld below. 

A flne 0*" flTB centB a day Ib : 
by retaming it beyond the i 

Flease retum Qikimptly. 
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